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IN  THIS  YEAR  OF  DE- 
PRESSION, Miss  Doty’s  report  on  the  Occupation 
Bureau  for  the  past  year  assumes  more  than  ordinary 
interest.  In  1930-1  the  bureau  placed  505  alumnae 
and  students  in  positions,  68  of  them  in  permanent 
work.  This  is  a decrease  of  only  4%  from  the  pre- 
vious year’s  figures  and  of  15%  from  those  of  1928-9, 
the  last  boom  year.  However,  the  average  has  been 
held  up  by  the  demand  for  part  time  workers,  rela- 
tively stable  in  spite  of  the  depression. 

Placements  in  permanent  positions  have  dropped 
20%  since  1929-30  and  39%  since  the  year  previous 
to  that.  At  the  same  time  calls  for  permanent  work- 
ers have  decreased  very  much  more  severely — 41% 
since  1929-30  and  52%  since  1928-9.  As  Miss  Doty 
says,  at  least  a larger  proportion  of  the  orders  are 
being  filled. 

The  drop  in  calls  and  placements  was  of  course 
expected  at  a time  like  this  when  vacancies  are 
practically  non-existent.  “It  is  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary,”  Miss  Doty  emphasizes,  “for  candi- 
dates to  find  positions  through  personal  contact  and 
direct  application,  since  the  few  vacancies  which  do 
occur  are  usually  filled  by  applicants  already  known 
and  waiting,  and  seldom  reach  any  employment 
bureau.” 

The  situation,  it  is  reported,  is  serious  in  the 
teaching  field,  where  there  has  been  much  over- 
crowding in  the  last  few  years.  In  New  York  City 
the  congestion  on  the  waiting  lists  is  so  great  that 
few  graduates  of  1930  were  able  to  obtain  teacher- 
in-training  positions,  and  the  1931  graduates  have 
not  as  yet  been  examined.  New  Jersey’s  action  in 
raising  the  practice  teaching  requirement  from  six 
to  eight  points  further  complicates  the  matter. 

Even  more  drastic  than  teaching  is  the  situation 
in  the  business  field.  Ordinarily  the  demand  for 
college  trained  secretaries  has  been  more  than  equal 
to  the  supply.  The  calls  have  now  fallen  off  to  one- 
half  of  what  they  were  in  the  previous  year  and  one- 
third  of  those  in  1928-9.  There  has  been  the  same 
amount  of  decrease  in  the  calls  for  statistical  work- 
ers and  Miss  Doty  has  been  informed  by  a number 
of  organizations  to  whom  she  has  applied  that  there 
is  no  prospect  of  any  openings  for  an  indefinite 
length  of  time. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  is  brought  home 
when  it  is  noted  that  to  date  48  members  of  the 
class  of  1931 — about  one-quarter — have  obtained  paid 
positions.  At  the  same  time  last  year  one-half  of 
the  class  of  1930  had  secured  permanent  employ- 
ment. 

At  least  one-fifth  of  the  class  of  1931  (not  all  have 
reported)  has  followed  Dean  Mullins’  suggestion 
that  recent  graduates  continue  their  studies  rather 


than  seek  employment.  However,  as  Miss  Doty 
remarks,  further  study  is  impossible  for  many  who, 
because  of  family  financial  conditions,  are  urgently 
in  need  of  work. 

Undergraduate  registration  has  apparently  not 
been  affected  by  the  depression,  for  the  registration 
on  November  9th  of  this  year  exactly  equalled  that 
on  the  same  date  last  year.  The  registration  of 
the  new  freshmen  has  increased  from  229  in  1930 
to  246  at  the  beginning  of  this  session;  transfers 
have  mounted  from  81  to  94,  and  new  special  stu- 
dents have  fallen  off  from  25  to  18.  The  number 
of  students  in  college  last  year  who  did  not  return 
this  academic  year  was  191,  actually  4 less  than  left 
the  previous  year. 

Dorothy  Woolf. 

STUDENTS  FROM 
abroad  who  choose  Barnard  College  as  a vantage  point 
from  which  to  contemplate  the  intricate  organism  of 
New  York  and  the  activity  of  the  country  as  a whole 
show  a certain  audacity  of  spirit.  Their  first  few 
months  here  may  be  puzzling  and  difficult.  Fre- 
quently they  dissipate  valuable  time  and  energy  in 
efforts  to  adjust  themselves  to  a coldly  unfamiliar 
environment.  Occasionally  there  are  language  diffi- 
culties. Often  there  are  delicate  and  incomprehen- 
sible problems  of  expressing  in  terms  of  American 
college  credits  and  degrees  work  done  in  the  Hoch- 
schule,  technical  schools  or  universities  of  other  coun- 
tries. There  is  the  matter  of  knowing  how  to  find 
and  to  take  advantage  of  fruitful  intellectual,  artistic 
and  recreational  opportunities.  If  the  student  wishes 
to  establish  contact  with  the  mysterious  entity  known 
as  the  American  home  she  is  confronted  with  a baf- 
fling lack  of  facilities  for  creating  the  informal  re- 
lationships necessary  to  her  insight  into  this  vital 
element  in  American  life.  This  particular  problem, 
incidentally,  is  less  trivial  than  it  might  seem.  In 
New  York,  people  who  might  under  other  circum- 
stances be  eager  to  welcome  visiting  foreign  students 
have  found  that  apartment  living  makes  agreeable, 
spontaneous  hospitality  almost  impossible. 

It  is  true  that  some  foreign  students  live  with  rela- 
tives who  serve  as  guides  and  mentors  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  adjustment.  Other  students  are  entirely 
self-sufficient  and  prefer  to  attain  a state  of  equi- 
librium in  the  American  environment  by  a sort  of 
trial  and  error  method  without  benefit  of  counsel. 
Nevertheless  there  are  always  a few  who  take  pleas- 
ure in  contacts  stimulated  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  the  alumnae,  and  who  are  not  displeased  by  in- 
terested guidance  which  clarifies  their  minds  about 
the  patterns  of  life  and  activity  surrounding  them. 

To  be  of  modest  help  to  these  students,  relatively 
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few  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  Barnard  stu- 
dent body  as  a whole,  a small  committee  of  alumnae 
has  been  functioning  quietly  for  three  years  with 
Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Rice  as  chairman.  The  faculty 
has  had  a similar  committee  consisting  of  Miss 
Weeks,  Miss  Le  Due  and  Miss  Huttman.  This 
genial  group  has  met  on  several  occasions  with  the 
alumnae  committee.  Last  year  the  Brooks  Hall  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Students,  which  existed  for  purely 
social  purposes,  was  discontinued  and  merged  with 
the  alumnae  committee.  At  least  once  each  year  the 
combined  group  of  alumnae  and  faculty  represen- 
tatives meets  the  foreign  students  as  a group,  but 
during  the  rest  of  the  year  the  committee  members 
act  as  individuals  to  meet  and  talk  with  the  students 
when  it  is  mutually  convenient.  Needless  to  say  the 
contacts  are  illuminating  and  refreshing  to  the  alum- 
nae concerned,  and  the  interest  felt  on  each  side  often 
continues  beyond  the  time  which  marks  the  thorough 
acclimatization  of  the  foreign  student. 

This  year  there  will  be  no  essential  change  in  the 
plans  of  the  alumnae  committee.  Its  work  is  of  neces- 
sity flexible  and  to  a certain  degree  personal.  Its 
members  will  try  to  discover  in  what  respects  they 
can  be  of  use  to  students  from  abroad  without  forcing 
upon  them  contacts  which  may  bore  them.  In  this 
effort  the  committee  will  receive  pertinent  advice  and 
suggestions  from  Miss  Week’s  office  and  from  the 
dormitory  authorities.  Those  connected  with  the  com- 
mittee will  compare  notes  about  the  specific  needs 
and  interests  of  the  students  whom  they  meet,  and 
any  general  observations  which  seem  applicable  to 
successive  years  will  be  recorded  and  allowed  to  ac- 
cumulate. In  this  way  the  activities  of  the  committee 
will  be  characterized  by  a measure  of  continuity. 

Margaret  Irish  Lamont, 
Chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Committee 
on  Foreign  Students. 

SPAIN  CONTINUES  to 
do  things  in  a unique  fashion.  She  brought  about 
the  republican  form  of  government  in  the  most 
matter  of  fact  manner  and  she  is  adjusting  herself 
to  the  new  regime  in  a very  sensible  way.  My  trip 
to  republican  Spain  was  a revelation.  The  country 
seemed  to  be  happy  as  well  as  prosperous,  and  I 
thought  that  this  summer  I heard  more  singing 
throughout  the  land  than  ever  before,  for,  as  you 
well  know,  Spain  is  well  endowed  with  lyric  quali- 
ties. You  buy  your  wares  from  a singing  street 
vendor,  you  are  waited  upon  by  a maid  who  sings 
from  sunrise  till  the  wee  hours  of  the  morning. 
The  newspaper  vendor,  the  lottery  ticket  vendor,  all 
chant  as  they  call  out  the  news  of  the  day  and  the 
lucky  numbers.  But  the  Marseillaise  and  the  new 
hymn  of  the  republic  known  as  the  “Himno  de 
Riego”  were  with  us  the  best  part  of  twenty-four 
hours.  The  cook,  the  maid,  the  soldiers,  the  work- 


men, the  vendors,  all  were  singing  them.  There 
were  also  more  popular  festivities  than  in  previous 
summers.  Republican  celebrations  took  place  in  all 
the  leading  cities  of  Spain  during  June  and  when 
Parliament  opened  its  doors  after  a long  rest  of 
eight  years,  the  Spaniards  had  gay  fiestas  in  every 
square,  in  all  the  arched  streets,  and  in  all  the  bull- 
rings  throughout  the  country. 

I was  in  Madrid  during  the  elections.  Hot- 
headed Spaniards  went  about  the  business  of  voting 
in  the  most  unconcerned  manner.  Elections  took 
place  on  Sunday  so  that  everyone  could  have  a 
chance  to  vote.  All  voting  was  over  at  4:00  P.  M. 
so  that  all  citizens  might  attend  the  bullfights  which 
start  promptly  at  5:00  P.  M. 

Fortunately  for  speed-worn  travellers  from  the 
U.  S.  A.,  the  Spaniard  still  enjoys  a daily  siesta  and 
a couple  or  more  hours  in  the  sidewalk  cafes  and 
in  the  shady  parks  and  boulevards  sipping  his 
Malaga  and  drinking  his  sherry  or  his  beer. 

Signs  of  up-to-date  life,  however,  are  evident  every- 
where. The  night  watchman  no  longer  sings  tfie 
hour  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  His  “Ave  Marfa, 
la  una  y media  y sereno”  (Hail  Mary,  it  is  half  past 
one  and  all  is  well)  has  been  forever  silenced  by 
the  advanced  republic.  If  you  want  to  know  the 
time  during  the  night  you  will  have  to  trust  to  your 
radium  watch,  and  if  the  weather  interests  you  at 
three  A.  M.  you  will  have  to  jump  from  bed  to 
the  window  and  find  out  for  yourself, — republican 
night  watchmen  are  songless  now. 

Love  making  has  undergone  an  unromantic 
change.  Senoritas  are  no  longer  courted  at  the 
barred  window.  Now,  there  are  votes  for  women, 
and  political,  industrial  and  social  jobs  for  women. 
Charming  senoritas  stroll  with  their  sweethearts  by 
the  palm  trees,  under  the  acacias  and  the  orange 
trees  in  bloom  in  the  fragrant  gardens  of  romantic 
Spain — unchaperoned ! 

The  ox-cart  and  the  old  diligence  have  vanished — 
motor  busses  have  taken  the  place  of  these  old  means 
of  transportation.  The  new  Spanish  highways  are 
remarkable,  a real  achievement  in  modern  engineer- 
ing and  a superb  treat  to  the  fastidious  motorist. 
The  air  lines  are  also  developing  rapidly,  so  that 
a progressive  Spaniard  will  surprise  you  by  saying: 
“Why  spend  the  night  in  a slow  train?  Take  the 
Spanish  air  lines,  they  are  comfortable,  faster, 
cheaper,  modern  and  very  safe.”  And  you  take  the 
air  lines  and  feel  thankful  you  did.  You  are  saving 
time  in  the  land  of  “manana.” 

Madrid,  Barcelona,  Valencia,  all  have  skyscrapers 
— they  are  only  ten  to  fourteen  stories  high,  to  be 
sure,  but  they  look  immense  in  cities  where  two 
stories  is  the  accepted  average  height  for  buildings 
of  all  kinds. 

Madrid  has  just  now  built  the  best  equipped 
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slaughter  house  in  Europe — El  Matadero  Madrileho 
— scientihcally  hygienic. 

Telephones  are  the  most  popular  modern  con- 
venience in  the  country.  If  you  do  not  have  a tele- 
phone in  your  house  you  do  not  belong  to  the  new 
order  of  things,  that  is  all. 

“Senorita,  the  world  is  getting  pretty  black,”  said 
my  charcoal  vendor  to  me  the  day  I left  Spain,  while 
he  patted  his  donkey’s  ears.  “If  things  get  worse  I 
may  have  to  sell  my  ‘burro,’  but  you  may  be  sure  I 
will  hang  on  to  my  telephone,  I need  it  in  my  busi- 
ness. Call  me  after  six  at  Sevilla  31353.  Do  you 
also  dial  your  numbers  in  New  York?” 

Carolina  Marcial-Dorado. 

“THE  PROVINCETOWN,  a Story  of  the  Theatre,” 
by  Helen  Deutsch,  1927,  and  Stella  Bloch 
Hanau,  1911. 

Published  by  Farrar  and  Rinehart,  $3.00 

Reviewed  by  Professor  Minor  White  Latham 

In  writing  “The  Prov- 
incetown,”  the  authors  have  made  an  addition 
to  the  annals  of  the  American  theatre  and  rendered 
a service  to  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in  Amer- 
ican drama.  He  who  runs  may  read,  and,  one  is 
tempted  to  add,  may  read  running,  a plain  and 
almost  unvarnished  chronicle  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting,  one  of  the  most  glamorous  and  surely, 
to  judge  from  the  plays  of  Eugene  O’Neill  and 
those  of  Susan  Glaspell,  one  of  the  most  inspired 
movements  in  the  history  of  the  American  drama. 
There  is  no  confusion  about  dates,  no  questions  of 
production,  no  conjectures  concerning  the  parts  of 
the  actors  or  the  methods  of  the  directors  usually 
encountered  in  histories  of  the  stage.  Here  is  set 
down,  carefully,  numerically  and  chronologically, 
the  detailed  record  of  the  almost  fifteen  years  of  a 
dramatic  and  theatrical  endeavor  from  its  incep- 
tion as  The  Playwrights’  Theatre  in  the  home  of 
Hutchins  Hapgood  in  Provincetown,  Massachusetts, 
in  1915,  to  the  final  and  unsuccessful  attempt  at  the 
Garrick  Theatre  in  New  York  in  1929  “to  revive 
the  old  spirited  theatre”  of  the  Provincetown 
Players. 

One  arises  from  this  record  with  clear  and  thor- 
ough information  concerning  the  plays  that  were 
given;  the  actors  who  acted  or  directed;  the  authors 
who  experimented;  the  theatres  that  were  rented, 
leased,  renovated,  or  transformed  from  stables  and 
fish-houses  to  auditoriums  and  stages;  the  accounts 
that  were  kept  or  forgotten;  the  audiences  that  came 
and  went;  and  the  expenses  which  increased  during 
each  year  and  on  each  successive  page. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  documentation  and  the 
careful  attention  to  facts;  in  spite  of  the  lively 
descriptions  of  Macdougal  Street’s  one  and  only 
dressing  room  with  its  “Paraphernalia  for  Modesty,” 


of  the  front  door  with  Henry  and  Albert,  of  Chris- 
tine’s, of  the  building  of  the  first  plaster  dome  in 
America;  in  spite  even  of  the  emphasis  given  re- 
peatedly to  the  personality  and  the  work  of  George 
Cram  Cook  from  whom  seems  to  have  come  the 
life  of  the  Provincetown  Players,  it  is  with  a feeling 
of  disappointment  that  one  closes  the  book.  The 
“great  days  of  The  Provincetown  Players,”  though 
they  are  treated  for  fully  one-halt  of  the  book,  fail 
to  live  again,  fail  to  be  made  as  vivid  and  spon- 
taneous, as  full  of  delight  and  joy,  or  as  full  of 
fine  accomplishment  and  high  endeavor  as  they 
deserve  to  be.  To  one  reviewer  at  least  who  be- 
came an  addict,  if  the  expression  may  be  used  in 
this  connection,  of  The  Playwrights’  Theatre  in  1917 
and  who  followed  its  fortunes  and  delighted  in  its 
representations  from  the  backless  benches  of  Mac- 
dougal Street  to  the  upholstered  seats  of  “the  Green- 
wich Village  Theatre,”  it  would  seem  that  the  ex- 
citement, the  sense  of  creation,  of  experimentation, 
of  uncommercial  dramatic  endeavor  which  were  co- 
incident with  witnessing  a bill  in  Macdougal  Theatre 
and  sometimes  in  the  Greenwich  Village  Theatre 
should  inevitably  have  crowded  all  other  concerns 
from  any  page  of  any  history  of  the  Provincetown 
Players.  Perhaps  it  is  unfair  to  demand  in  a sur- 
vey of  this  kind  such  a recreation  of  the  fire  and  en- 
thusiasm which  made  “Jig”  Cook  state  that  “our 
playwrights  are  giving  each  other  life”  and  the  audi- 
ence concur  in  his  opinion.  But  a knowledge  of 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  players  and  emanated 
from  their  plays  is  necessary  for  any  appreciation 
of  their  accomplishments. 

A more  legitimate  disappointment  arises  from 
the  authors’  refusal  to  discuss  the  problems  which 
they  propound  in  summing  up  the  service  of  the 
Provincetown  Playhouse.  Here  is  an  unexcelled  op- 
portunity to  one  so  intimately  associated  with  this 
adventure  as  Miss  Hanau  to  shed  light  upon  the 
questions  which  pertain  to  a subsidized  theatre  or 
to  a theatre  which  would  make  its  way  by  artistic 
accomplishment  rather  than  by  commercial  success. 
These  questions  are  most  important  in  any  history 
of  the  drama  and  the  reasons  which  George  Cram 
Cook  offers  for  refusing  to  take  the  Provincetown 
to  Broadway,  namely,- — - 

“ ‘Fills  atmosphere  of  P.P.  with  uptown  point  of  view  of 
money  and  notoriety.  Prevents  our  giving  an  equal  chance 
to  the  unknown  or  little-known  playwright,  whose  need  is 
greater.  We  exist  to  cause  the  writing  of  the  best  plays  that 
can  be  written  in  the  United  States,  and  to  give  each  play  the 
best  possible  start  in  life.  This  includes  inspiring  play- 
wrights. If  in  any  way  we  decrease  the  force  of  desire  to 
write  true  plays,  we  defeat  the  purpose  for  which  we  exist.’  ", 

demand  more  elaboration  than  is  given.  For  the 
rest,  the  book  is  well  done  and  “The  Provincetown 
with  its  appendices  and  playbills  is,  to  repeat,  an 
interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  the  records  of 
American  drama. 
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FACULTY  PI  RSONALS 

DR.  L.  SUSAN  STEBBING,  a dis- 
tinguished scholar  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  is  Visiting  Lecturer 
in  Philosophy  at  Barnard  this  term. 
Miss  Stebbing  has  been  both  a stu- 
dent and  a member  of  the  Staff  of 
Girton  College,  Cambridge,  and  in 
1923,  she  was  elected  a Fellow  of 
the  College.  She  is  now  Reader  in 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of 
London.  “A  Modern  Introduction  to  Logic,”  her  recent  book, 
is  a valuable  contribution  to  the  theory  of  Logic. 

PROFESSOR  RAYMOND 
MOLEY,  head  of  the  Department  of  Government,  is  one  of 
the  members  of  the  Barnard  faculty  who  most  frequently 
contributes  to  the  ideal  of  university  service  which  was 
stressed  by  President  Butler  when  speaking  to  the  Alumnae 
at  their  luncheon  last  February.  The  true  University,  said 
Dr.  Butler,  contributes  its  knowledge  to  the  community  and 
nation  in  innumerable  ways.  Professor  Moley  has  served  on 
many  states’  crime  commissions,  and  recently  assisted  Judge 
Seabury  in  his  investigations  of  the  Magistrates’  Courts.  He 
is  a member  of  an  advisory  committee  of  the  American  Law 
Institute  which  is  planning  a model  code  of  criminal  law. 
With  Professors  McBain,  Rogers  and  Wallace  he  is  writing 
a text  book  on  American  political  institutions.  He  will  be 
the  author  of  the  section  on  administration  of  justice.  A 
book,  “Law  and  its  Enforcement,”  consisting  of  articles 
which  Professor  Moley  has  written  for  the  New  York  Times 
together  with  some  new  material,  will  be  published  by 
Whittlesey  House  next  March.  Last  spring  he  was  appointed 
by  Governor  Roosevelt  to  serve  on  the  Commission  on  the 
Administration  of  Justice  in  New  York  State,  created  by  the 
last  legislature. 

The  sixteen  members  of  this  commission  include  eminent 
judges,  legislators,  members  of  the  bar,  law  professors  and 
laymen.  Hitherto  such  bodies  have  usually  consisted  of 
representatives  of  the  legal  profession  only,  but  this  inclusion 
of  lay  members  is  a distinctive  step,  following  the  English 
practice,  and  insures  a non-professional,  balanced  point  of 
view.  At  the  first  meeting,  Senator  Westall,  who  introduced 
the  legislation  providing  for  the  Commission,  was  chosen 
Chairman  and  Professor  Moley  was  asked  to  serve  as  Director 
of  Research. 

A staff  of  research  assistants  under  his  direction  immedi- 
ately began  to  collect  an  exhaustive  b;bliography  of  material 
relating  to  proposed  reforms  in  the  administration  of  justice. 
The  Commission  found  itself  faced  with  an  almost  inex- 
haustible number  of  problems,  for  it  plans  to  deal  with  the 
entire  field,  correlating  isolated  attempts  at  reform  into  some 
harmonious  system.  For  some  years  there  has  been  a grow- 
ing feeling  of  discontent  with  the  present  judicial  structure. 
This  general  impression  that  justice  is  too  slow  and  too  un- 
sure must  be  examined.  Specific  proposals  of  changes  must 
be  weighed,  and  if  possible,  observed  somewhere  in  action. 
If  our  courts  are  too  crowded,  for  instance,  how  can  our 
calendar  system  be  improved?  Should  special  courts  and 
judges  be  added  to  the  present  system?  Should  some  classes 
of  litigation  be  removed  from  the  courts  altogether  and  given 
to  administrative  boards?  What  changes  in  procedure  would 
speed  up  the  cumbersome  process?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
fast  can  justice  move  and  still  be  just?  The  whole  problem 
of  personnel  must  be  studied,  moreover,  for  statutory  changes 
will  be  futile  if  the  men  who  argue  the  cases  and  decide  the 
points  of  law  are  not  wise  and  courageous. 

A few  ramifications  of  the  problem  only  are  suggested 
here.  The  Commission  plans  to  institute  research  on  some 
of  these  lines  itself,  and  to  avail  itself  of  organizations  al- 
ready in  the  field  on  others.  It  will  consult  authorities  on 
all  phases  of  the  administration  of  justice.  It  will  weigh 


all  of  these  findings  carefully,  viewing  each  abuse  and  pro- 
posed remedy  in  its  proper  relation  to  the  whole,  and  finally 
it  will  make  definite  recommendations  to  the  legislature. 

The  entire  work  of  research  is  being  organized  by  Pro- 
fessor Moley  and  carried  on  by  a staff  of  assistants  under  his 
direction.  (Two  Barnard  alumnae  are  members  of  this 
staff.)  The  survey  promises  to  be  so  comprehensive  that  this 
Commission’s  final  report  may  well  serve  as  a guide  to  other 
states  that  may  undertake  judicial  reforms  in  the  future,  and 
alumnae,  as  they  read  it  in  the  newspapers  next  year,  should 
realize  that  once  more  the  college  has  been  able  to  render  a 
valuable  service  to  the  community. 

Marian  H.  Churchill. 

WHEN  THE  DAUGHTERS 
of  the  present  generation  of  undergraduates  come  to  Barnard, 
they  will  be  able  to  judge  whether  their  mothers  talked  as 
outlandishly  as  they  dressed  in  the  ancient  era  of  1931.  For 
by  phonograph  recordings  Professor  William  Cabell  Greet  of 
the  English  Department  is  preserving  for  posterity  the  voices 
of  the  students  now  in  college. 

Habits  of  speech — Professor  Greet  says  they  are  fashions — 
change  in  a comparatively  short  time.  It  would  be  very 
interesting  and  instructive  if  we  today  could  hear  Thomas 
Jefferson  delivering  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  per- 
haps a Pilgrim  Father  reading  the  Mayflower  compact.  That 
America  of  tomorrow  may  know  how  its  middle  class  talked 
in  the  1930's  is  one  of  Professor  Greet’s  purposes  in  making 
this  collection  of  records,  a feature  of  his  study  of  the  dialects 
of  America.  The  records  are  of  immediate  use  in  the  ad- 
visory work  and  in  the  courses  in  elocution  given  by  Mrs. 
Mary  Morris  Seals. 

Few  of  us  know  how  our  voices  sound  to  others.  An  im- 
provement in  phonograph  recording  instruments  makes  it 
possible  for  the  student  to  hear  herself  as  soon  as  she  has 
finished  talking  into  a microphone  and  the  record  is  placed 
on  the  phonograph.  Like  photographs,  the  subject’s  friends 
recognize  the  likeness  immediately,  but  the  subjects  them- 
selves usually  fail  to  see  it.  In  fact,  one  poet  of  distinction 
was  so  displeased  with  the  sound  of  her  own  voice  that  she 
insisted  upon  Professor  Greet’s  destroying  the  record. 

Because  of  the  present  state  of  recording,  certain  distortions 
of  the  voice  are  unavoidable,  but  in  spite  of  these,  idiosyn- 
crasies of  speech  come  over  clearly.  And  as  it  is  these  idiosyn- 
crasies that  interest  Professor  Greet,  the  students  recite  not 
the  thrilling  words  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  nor 
the  Gettysburg  Address,  but  the  little  nursery  tale  of  “The  Rat 
Who  Could  Not  Make  Up  His  Mind.”  It  is  rich  in  simple 
words  such  as  idea,  certain,  board,  new,  roof,  caught,  home, 
asked,  aunt  and  choice,  which  have  different  pronunciations 
in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

The  work  in  elocution  does  not  attempt  to  standardize 
speech  or  to  create  a Barnard  accent  as  modish  and  artificial 
as,  for  example,  the  Oxford  accent.  But  it  believes  that 
certain  manners  of  speech  may  be  handicaps  in  life,  and  it 
calls  the  student's  attention  to  these  possible  defects,  paying 
particular  attention  to  the  voice. 

Professor  Greet's  larger  problem  of  dialects  is  bringing  to 
light  some  interesting  facts.  For  it  he  has  made  recordings 
not  only  of  Barnard  students  but  also  of  prominent  public 
speakers  and  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country  who 
have  accents  distinctly  characteristic  of  their  locality.  He 
finds  that  there  are  similarities  in  the  speech  of  New  Eng- 
landers and  Southerners  living  along  the  seaboard  which  can 
be  traced  directly  to  the  first  settlers  in  these  regions,  most  of 
whom  in  both  cases  came  from  southern  England.  Another 
interesting  fact  revealed  by  his  study  is  that  in  spite  of 
the  constant  shifting  of  population  in  this  country,  many 
persons  have  preserved  intact  their  early  habits  of  speech. 
Professor  Greet  denies  that  he  has  developed  so  keen  a 
sensibility  for  dialects  that  he  can  tell  a perfect  stranger 
whom  he  has  heard  speak  for  a short  while,  where  he  was 
brought  up,  where  he  has  since  lived  and  with  what  dia- 
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lects  from  other  parts  of  the  country  he  has  been  in  close 
contact.  But  this  denial  to  the  contrary,  he  has  a reputa- 
tion as  a dialectal  seer. 

Dorothy  Woolf. 

PROFESSOR  ROBERT  M. 
MacIVER,  head  of  the  Economics  and  Sociology  Depart- 
ment, is  chairman  of  the  committee  which  administers  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  under  which  students  from 
Barnard  and  Columbia  College  are  given  a chance  to  engage 
in  field  research  work  on  the  Greenwich  House  Survey,  a 
study  of  a Greenwich  Village  neighborhood  supervised  by 
Columbia  for  two  years.  Twenty-six  Barnard  undergradu- 
ates last  year,  and  approximately  twenty  this  year,  are  help- 
ing supply  the  details  of  an  enormous  portrait  of  a com- 
munity. 

The  district  around  Greenwich  House  is  a peculiarly  fruit- 
ful one  for  such  a sociological  study  for  at  least  two  reasons. 
In  the  first  place  it  is  a neighborhood  in  transition;  new 
apartment  houses  are  bringing  in  the  bachelor  type  of  resi- 
dents whose  work  is  in  other  parts  of  the  city,  whereas  the 
earlier  inhabitants,  mainly  from  foreign  stock,  lived  there 
with  their  families,  and  worked  in  the  vicinity.  In  the 
second  place,  interesting  racial  relationships  can  be  observed, 
for  the  district  contains  distinct  groups  of  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Irish  and  native  Americans. 

To  portray  the  community,  faithfully  and  comprehend- 
ingly,  such  factors  as  transportation,  schools,  churches,  recre- 
ation facilities  and  the  growth  or  decline  of  industries  are 
being  studied,  the  survey  covering  a period  of  ten  years. 
The  present  survey  is  in  the  second  and  last  year  of  its  work, 
and  hopes  to  publish  its  complete  findings  next  summer. 
It  has  used  Barnard  students  for  all  kinds  of  work,  from 
more  or  less  routine  assistance  on  its  records,  to  individual 
investigations  of  some  phase  of  the  large  project.  Last  year 
one  girl  studied  the  part  played  by  public  authorities,  chari- 
table organizations  and  private  initiative  in  the  supply  of 
health  services.  Another  conducted  an  examination  of  hous- 
ing, by  recourse  to  the  records  of  the  Tenement  House 
Department.  This  year  the  emphasis  is  especially  upon 
schools.  Pupils’  records  are  examined,  they  are  traced  to 
High  School  or  work,  their  environment  is  noted,  and  any 
vocational  trends  are  discovered. 

This  year  also,  a study  of  the  types  in  the  neighborhood 
is  being  undertaken,  as  for  instance  the  highly  urbanized 
type.  When  the  final  report  is  completed  a very  valuable 
and  detailed  picture  of  a most  complex  group  will  be  avail- 
able for  students  of  modern  social  trends. 

Marian  H.  Churchill. 

PROFESSOR  ELIZABETH 
FAULKNER  BAKER,  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  is 
completing  her  work  carried  on  under  the  Columbia  Council 
for  Research  in  the  Social  Sciences.  For  the  last  three  years 
Professor  Baker  has  been  investigating  the  effects  of  the  intro- 
duction of  improved  machinery  in  the  printing  industry. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  technological  unemployment — the  dis- 
placement of  men  by  machines — and  is  particularly  interesting 
in  view  of  present  conditions  in  industry  which  many  hold  are 
being  caused  by  this  very  thing.  Professor  Baker,  by  com- 
piling sales  data  obtained  from  machine  manufacturers,  has 
been  able  to  measure  the  extent  of  mechanization  in  the 
book  and  job  printing  field  since  1913.  She  then  investigated 
53  printing  plants  in  New  York  City  to  see  how  many  work- 
ers had  been  displaced  in  a five  year  period.  On  the  average. 
Professor  Baker  says,  more  men  are  being  employed  per  100 
machines  than  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  machine 
which  is  fed  paper  automatically  instead  of  by  press  assistants. 
The  number  of  pressmen — highly  skilled  workers — employed 
in  printing  shops  is  definitely  gaining.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  number  of  press  assistants — less  skilled  laborers — has  fallen 
off.  She  has  followed  her  work  through  to  find  out  by 


tracing  individual  histories  what  has  become  of  these  men 
displaced  by  machines.  While  there  is  some  permanent  un- 
employment resulting  from  the  installation  of  machines,  a 
good  many  of  the  workers  do  transfer  to  the  more  skilled 
job  as  pressmen.  Professor  Baker  has  gone  into  the  ques- 
tion very  thoroughly,  investigating  also  the  attitude  of  labor 
unions  toward  the  introduction  of  labor  saving  machinery  in 
this  industry,  comparing  the  rate  and  amount  of  increase  in 
the  use  of  new  machines  in  open  and  closed  shops.  Professor 
Baker's  findings  will  be  published  in  book  form  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press  at  the  beginning  of  next  year. 

PROFESSOR  TRACY  HAZEN, 
of  the  Botany  Department,  presented  at  a meeting  of  the 
Botanical  Society  of  America  at  Pasadena  in  June  a paper 
entitled  “Emphasis  of  New  Work  on  the  Polyphyletic  Nature 
of  the  Lower  Algae  and  Flagellates.”  He  then  spent  the 
rest  of  the  summer  at  the  Hopkins  Marine  Station  of  Stan- 
ford University  at  Pacific  Grove  continuing  his  research,  which 
has  been  underway  for  twelve  years,  on  primitive  uni- 
cellular organisms. 

PROFESSOR  WILLIAM  PEP- 
PERELL  MONTAGUE,  head  of  the  Philosophy  Department, 
has  received  an  appointment  at  Harvard  University  for  the 
coming  spring  session  where  he  will  hold  a seminary.  He  is 
also  scheduled  to  deliver  one  of  the  lectures  in  the  Institute 
of  Arts  and  Sciences’  series  of  five  on  “Open  Roads  to  World 
Peace.”  Professor  Montague’s  topic  will  be  “Philosophy  and 
World  Peace,”  and  he  will  speak  probably  toward  the  end 
of  February. 

PROFESSOR  HELEN  HUSS 
PARKHURST.  of  the  Philosophy  Department,  is  traveling  in 
Europe  this  year  on  a Guggenheim  Fellowship.  She  is  gath- 
ering material  for  a new  book  on  aesthetics,  dealing  especially 
with  architecture.  She  has  already  visited  Greece  and  Turkey 
and  expects  to  go  to  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  She 
left  last  July  and  will  not  return  to  this  country  until  the  fall 
of  1932. 

PROFESSOR  HUGH  WILEY 
PUCKETT,  of  the  German  Department,  returned  to  Germany 
this  past  summer  to  continue  the  research  work  he  has  been 
carrying  on  under  a grant  from  the  Council  for  Research  in 
the  Humanities.  He  is  studying  German  literature  of  the 
last  fifty  years  and  did  much  of  his  reading  at  the  new 
library  in  Leipzig  where  he  spent  the  entire  summer.  Pro- 
fessor Puckett  has  also  edited  Ludwig  Keller's  “Legenden." 
which  are  being  brought  out  in  textbook  form  shortly. 

MISS  GLADYS  REICHARD. 
of  the  Department  of  Anthropology,  spent  last  summer  on 
Indian  reservations  in  the  Southwest  where  she  has  been  study- 
ing the  customs  of  the  Navajo  Indians.  In  the  course  of  her 
work,  wh;ch  is  to  be  a research  project  on  the  religion  of  the 
Navajos  she  found  that  a knowledge  of  the  Navajo  language 
was  indispensable  and  so  she  began  to  learn  it  this  summer. 
She  has  been  investigating  the  social  organization  of  these 
Indians  and  has  lived  with  various  Navajo  families  while 
tracing  their  genealogy. 

PROFESSOR  EDWARD  WARE 
SINNOTT,  head  of  the  Botany  Department,  is  engaged  on  an 
investigation  of  inheritance  factors  influencing  the  shape  of 
fruits  such  as  squashes  and  gourds  and  also  members  of  the 
pepper  family.  During  the  past  summer  his  experiments 
were  carried  on  at  the  Carnegie  Institute  in  Cold  Spring 
Harbor  and  he  is  continuing  his  work  this  winter  in  the  new 
greenhouse  on  top  of  Milbank  Hall.  The  increased  facilities 
of  the  new  greenhouse,  Professor  Sinnott  says,  are  invaluable 
in  making  this  work  possible  throughout  the  winter,  permit- 
ting as  they  do  the  raising  of  three  generations  of  plants  in 
one  year. 
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PROFESSOR  AGNES  R.  WAY- 
MAN,  head  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education,  pub- 
lished in  September  “A  Syllabus  for  Physical  Education.”  In 
the  writing  of  it  she  was  assisted  by  Miss  Fern  Yates,  ’25, 
and  Miss  Teresa  Crowley  of  the  Physical  Education  Depart- 
ment. 

The  syllabus,  which  is  probably  one  of  the  first  published 
in  this  field,  is  being  supplied  to  all  undergraduates.  Beside 
giving  all  departmental  regulations  and  information,  it  goes 
fully  into  the  group  requirements  in  physical  education  which 
have  been  instituted  this  year. 

Under  them,  all  activities  have  been  divided  into  four  fields 
— swimming,  team  games,  individual  sports  and  games,  and 
rhythmic  activities.  By  taking  either  a certain  number  of 
credits — the  minimum  requirement — or  by  reaching  a stand- 
ard of  achievement  termed  “average  ability”  in  each  of  these 
groups  by  the  end  of  their  Junior  years,  students  are  exempt 
from  all  formal  physical  education  requirements  during  their 
Senior  years.  They  are,  however,  urged  to  take  optional 
exercise  either  at  college  or  elsewhere  during  the  last  year 
on  which  they  may  make  a weekly  report. 

In  setting  up  these  standards  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Physical 
Education  Department  at  once  to  broaden  and  to  limit  the 
interests  of  each  girl.  Thus,  every  student  will  obtain  ex- 
perience in  each  of  the  four  fields  and  at  the  same  time  the 
standards  are  such  that  she  must  pursue  enough  work  in  one 
sport  in  each  of  the  groups  to  obtain  a fair  amount  of  skill 
in  it.  While  everyone  is  expected  to  take  team  games  it  is 
obvious  that  the  emphasis  is  being  placed  more  and  more  on 
individual  activities  that  can  be  continued  after  college,  for 
three  of  the  four  groups  are  of  the  latter  type.  It  makes 
very  clear  the  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  star  athlete  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  student. 

The  correlation  between  the  office  of  the  College  Physician, 
the  Department  of  Physical  Education  and  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation is  brought  out  in  a chart  which  shows  all  three  bodies 
working  for  the  same  objectives,  and  in  the  body  of  the  sylla- 
bus it  is  evident  in  the  charts  which  provide  spaces  not  only 
for  ratings  in  motor  ability,  group  requirements  and  other 
physical  education  features,  but  also  for  records  of  health 
grades,  physical  examinations,  weight  and  features  once  con- 
fined to  the  physician’s  office. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  DEAN’S  OFFICE 

The  number  of  students  in 
Barnard  is  about  the  same  as  a year  ago.  There  is  a 
slight  increase  in  the  freshman,  junior,  and  senior  classes, 
but  the  sophomore  class  shows  a decrease.  The  admission 
of  students  with  advanced  standing  by  transfer  from  other 
colleges  accounts  for  the  increase  in  the  junior  and  senior 
classes.  Many  of  our  former  students,  because  of  hard  times, 
could  not  return  to  college.  Our  freshman  class  seems  to 
be  of  excellent  quality. 

Mrs.  William  L.  Duffy  of  the  Class  of  1908  has  been 
elected  Alumnae  Trustee  for  the  term  1931 -1935,  to  succeed 
Mrs.  Frederic  F.  Van  de  Water,  whose  term  is  expiring. 

Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve,  whose  leave  of  absence  has 
been  extended,  is  in  England.  We  are  happy  to  know  that 
her  health  is  steadily  improving,  and  that  she  expects  to 
return  to  college  sometime  during  the  current  academic  year. 

Professor  Edward  Delavan  Perry,  Jay  Professor  of  Greek 
and  for  thirty  years  a member  of  our  Faculty,  retired  in 
June  of  this  year.  Professor  Margaret  E.  Maltby,  of  the 
Department  of  Physics,  after  thirty-one  years  of  service  also 
retired  in  June.  We  regret  the  loss  of  these  distinguished 
teachers.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  the  able  services  of  Professor 
La  Rue  Van  Hook,  who  has  been  appointed  to  the  Jay  Pro- 
fessorship of  Greek  at  Columbia  to  succeed  Professor  Perry. 

Dr.  Eugene  H.  Byrne  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  has 
been  appointed  Professor  of  History  and  Chairman  of  our 
Department.  His  special  field,  in  which  he  has  made  note- 
worthy contributions,  is  medieval  history. 


Miss  L.  Susan  Stebbing  of  the  University  of  London  is 
Visiting  Lecturer  in  Philosophy  for  the  Winter  Session.  She 
is  our  guest  in  Hewitt  Hall. 

Other  new  members  of  the  staff  include  three  Barnard  alum- 
nae: Mrs.  Gertrude  Verity  Rich,  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge 
of  outside  contacts  and  also  Assistant  in  Philosophy;  Dr. 
Evelyn  E.  Behrens,  Instructor  in  Chemistry;  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy E.  Miner,  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts.  Dr.  Hugo  N.  Swenson, 
Instructor  in  Physics,  comes  to  us  from  Copenhagen,  where, 
as  University  of  Illinois  Scandinavian-American  Fellow,  he 
studied  with  Professor  Bohr.  Dr.  John  Day,  Instructor  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  was  for  two  years  Associate  Professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin  at  Hamilton  College  before  holding  the 
Sterling  Fellowship  at  Yale  University  throughout  the  last 
two  years.  Dr.  Arthur  D.  Gayer,  Lecturer  in  Economics, 
was  for  two  years  Senior  University  Research  Fellow  in 
Economics  at  Oxford.  For  three  years  he  was  Rockefeller 
Fellow  from  England  in  Economics  at  Columbia.  Mr. 
Abraham  Edel,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy,  received  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  from  New  College,  Oxford.  Miss  Susan  Wolf 
has  been  appointed  as  Instructor  in  Physical  Education.  Miss 
Cora  Kasius,  Lecturer  in  Social  Science,  is  District  Secretary 
of  the  Jefferson  District  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society. 
Mrs.  Esther  McGill,  Instructor  in  English,  returns  to  Barnard 
after  an  absence  of  three  years,  and  Miss  America  Gonzalez 
has  again  been  appointed  Lecturer  in  Spanish  for  the  Winter 
Session. 

Professor  Wilhelm  Braun,  after  spending  the  Spring  Sess- 
ion of  1930-31  on  leave  in  Germany,  has  returned  to  the 
College.  Professor  Helen  Huss  Parkhurst,  who  holds  a 
Guggenheim  Fellowship  for  1931-32,  is  spending  the  year 
abroad.  We  regret  that,  because  of  illness,  Professors  Edward 
Mead  Earle  and  Norman  Walter  Haring  and  Dr.  Isabel  F. 
Leavenworth  are  absent  on  leave. 

Dr.  Hugh  Wiley  Puckett  of  the  Department  of  German 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Associate  Professor.  Pro- 
fessor Raymond  Moley  is  a member  of  Governor  Roosevelt’s 
commission  to  investigate  the  administration  of  criminal  and 
civil  justice  in  New  York  State. 

Generous  gifts  from  the  Classes  of  1901,  1906,  1921,  and 
1931  have  been  received  by  the  College.  As  the  gift  made 
by  the  Class  of  1906  was  not  received  before  the  close  of 
the  last  fiscal  year,  it  could  not  be  mentioned  in  the  Report 
of  the  Acting  Dean  for  the  period  ending  June  30,  1931. 

Signorina  Giovanna  R.  Borgese,  daughter  of  Professor 
Giuseppe  A.  Borgese  of  the  University  of  Milan,  has  been 
awarded  one  of  the  regular  college  scholarships,  and  will 
come  here  to  study  during  the  Spring  Session. 

ANNUAL  LUNCHEON  TO 
BE  HELD  ON  ALUMNAE  DAY— The  Reunion  Committee 
and  the  Committee  on  Continued  Education  are  combining 
their  efforts  this  year  in  an  experimental  program.  Under 
this  arrangement  the  annual  luncheon,  usually  held  down- 
town in  January,  is  to  take  place  on  Alumnae  Day  (Febru- 
ary 12th),  and  will  be  held  at  Hewitt  Hall,  where  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  make  the  luncheon  a pleasant  and  satisfac- 
tory one.  The  early  afternoon  of  Alumnae  Day  will  be 
devoted  to  the  first  lecture  of  the  series  of  four  planned  for 
the  spring,  under  the  program  for  continued  education.  Dr. 
George  C.  D.  Odell,  Brander  Matthews  Professor  of  Dramatic 
Literature  at  Columbia  University,  will  be  the  lecturer.  The 
usual  Alumnae  Day  activities  will  follow  the  lecture. 

ALUMNAE  OFFICE  — Room 
106,  Barnard  Hall.  Telephone:  UNiversity  4-3200,  Exten- 
sion 417.  Open  Daily  and  Tuesday  Evenings.  Gertrude  H. 
Ressmeyer,  Executive  Secretary. 


Wanted  by  the  library 

Greek  Games  programmes  for  April,  1914,  and  April,  1916. 
Senior  Week  and  Class  Day  Programmes  for  years  before 
1917.  Also  1920,  1923,  1924,  1926,  1927,  1928  and  1930. 

Bertha  L.  Rockwell,  Librarian 
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RECENT  PUBLICATIONS  BY  BARNARD  GRADUATES 


Leonie  Adams,  1922,  published  in  the  New  Re- 
public the  poems  “The  Kingdom  of  Heaven,”  March 
4,  1931;  “Grapes  Making,”  April  29,  1931,  and 
“Night  Piece,”  June  10,  1931. 

Dr.  Gulielma  Fell  Alsop,  1903,  had  in  the 
Woman’s  Journal  articles  on  “A  Slender  Waist,” 
March,  1931,  and  “Summer  Health  Sense,”  June, 
1931. 

Beulah  Amidon  (Mrs.  Paul  G.  Ratliff),  1915, 
wrote  for  the  Survey  “Three  Cities  Look  Ahead,” 
February  1,  1931;  “Detroit  Does  Something  About 
It,”  February  15;  “Fourteen  Firms  Go  Pioneering,” 
March  15;  “Unemployment  Insurance,”  April  15, 
and  “Spring  and  Unemployment,”  May  15.  Her 
article,  “Problem  Children,  Inc.”  appeared  in  the 
New  Republic  for  February  11,  1931. 

Babette  Deutsch  (Mrs.  Avrahm  Yarmolinsky) 
1917,  translated  from  the  Russian  Chukovskii's 
"Crocodile”  which  was  published  by  Lippincott. 
With  her  husband  she  also  translated  from  the 
Russian  “Twelve  Poems  of  Aleksandr  Aleksandro- 
vich Block,”  which  Rudge  published. 

Helen  Deutsch,  1927,  and  Stella  Bloch  Hanau, 
1911,  are  the  authors  of  “The  Provincetown,”  is- 
sued by  Farrar  and  Rinehart.  They  also  wrote 
“When  the  Provincetown  Group  Began,”  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  June,  1931,  issue  of  Drama. 
Miss  Deutsch  published  “The  Social  Contribution 
of  Amateur  Groups”  in  Drama,  March,  1931. 

Amelia  Leavitt  Hill,  1905,  wrote  “For  Your  Home 
If  It  Is  Graced  by  Small  Children,”  an  article  in 
Better  Homes  and  Gardens,  April,  1931. 

Helen  Hoyt,  1909,  has  had  privately  printed  a 
hook  of  poems,  “The  Name  of  a Rose.”  Previously 
published  by  Harcourt  Brace  were  her  collected 
poems,  “Apples  Here  in  My  Basket,”  1924,  and 
“Leaves  of  Wild  Grape,”  1929. 

Celeste  Jedel,  1931,  published  an  article,  ‘Crime 
in  1750  and  Today:  A Parallel,”  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  August  2,  1931. 

Amy  Loveman,  1901,  is  the  author  of  “Books  of 
the  Spring,”  in  the  Saturday  Review  of  Literature, 
April  18,  1931. 

Marie  Luhrs,  1926,  had  a story,  “Mrs.  Schwellen- 
bach’s  Reception,”  originally  published  in  the  Jew- 
ish Tribune,  chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  O.  Henry 
Prize  Stories  of  this  year.  Among  her  published 
poems  are  “Sonnet,”  in  The  Harp,  November- 
December,  1930;  “Forest  Fantasy,”  Scribner’s, 
March,  1931;  “Two  Sonnets,”  The  Bookman,  March, 
1931;  “My  Girl  Friend,”  Broadway,  April  11,  1931, 
and  in  Poetry,  August,  1930,  there  appeared  “Cele- 
bration,” “On  Horseback,”  “Women  Dream,”  and 
“Death  Before  Death.” 


Barbara  Matulka,  1925,  is  the  author  of  “The 
Novels  of  Juan  de  Flores  and  their  European  Diffu- 
sion,” published  by  New  York  University  in  their 
Centennial  Series,  1931. 

Margaret  Mead,  1923,  wrote  “Civil  Government 
for  Samoa,”  in  the  Nation,  February  25,  1931.  “Talk 
Boy”  was  published  in  Asia  in  March  and  a bibliog- 
raphy, “New  Fields  for  the  Curious  Minded,”  in 
the  Publishers’  Weekly,  March  14,  1931.  “Stand- 
ardized America  v.  Romantic  South  Seas,”  in  Scrib- 
ner's, November,  1931.  She  also  wrote  “Jealousy: 
Primitive  and  Civilized”  in  the  symposium  entitled 
“Woman’s  Coming  of  Age,”  published  by  Horace 
Liveright. 

Alice  Duer  Miller,  1899,  published  in  the  Ladies 
Home  Journal,  “Cinderella’s  Slipper,”  May,  1931, 
and  “Mother  Announcing,”  July.  “The  Bishop’s 
Nephew,”  a serial,  ran  in  the  Woman’s  Home  Com- 
panion from  July  to  September,  and  “Forsaking 
All  Others,”  a serial,  was  printed  in  the  October 
Delineator.  “Just  Like  Young  Lovers,”  in  McCall’s, 
November,  1931. 

Celeste  Comegys  Peardon,  1926,  wrote  with  Zelina 
de  Macklot  Comegys,  a children’s  book,  “Adventures 
in  a Big  City.”  She  has  collaborated  with  Professor 
Arthur  Gates  in  a series  of  books,  “Practice  Exer- 
cises in  Reading,”  four  volumes  of  which  have  been 
published. 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Rodger,  1930,  had  poems  in  Har- 
pers, “And  If  I Cry  Release,”  February,  1931,  and 
“Notes  From  the  Darkness,”  April.  “Truant,”  a 
story,  appeared  in  that  magazine  in  May  and 
‘Truce,”  a poem,  was  printed  in  Scribner’s  in  July. 

Katharine  Seymour  (Mrs.  Bruce  de  Montmor- 
ency), 1923,  collaborated  with  J.  M.  Martin  in  the 
authorship  of  “How  to  Write  for  Radio,”  published 
by  Longmans  Green. 

Phoebe  Atwood  Taylor,  1929,  wrote  “The  Cape 
Cod  Mystery,”  published  by  Bobbs  Merrill.  She 
is  also  the  author  of  “Champion’s  Sister,”  a story 
which  appeared  in  St.  Nicholas,  July,  1931. 

Edna  Trull,  1924,  had  an  article  on  “Municipal 
Auditoriums”  in  the  September,  1931,  number  of 
The  American  City. 

Dorothy  Graffe  Van  Doren,  1918,  wrote  for  the 
Nation,  “Arnold  Bennett,”  in  the  April  15,  1931, 
issue  and  “Eight  Who  Must  Not  Die,”  in  the  June 
3,  1931,  number. 

Dorothy  Woolf,  1928,  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  “Family  Circus  on  the  Move,” 
and  “Nomadic  Cats  of  New  York,”  August  2, 
1931;  “Ten  Sights  for  the  Visitor,”  September  13, 
1931,  and  “Nightly  Forums  of  Broadway,"  October 
25,  1931. 
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EDITORIAL 

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  the  Dean,  whose  leave 
has  been  extended  for  the  current  aca- 
C ilder sleeve  demic  year,  is  steadily  improving  in 
health,  and  that  she  may  be  with  us 
again,  sooner  than  was  originally  anticipated.  Our 
greetings  go  to  Miss  Gildersleeve  in  England  and 
we  hope  that  her  complete  recovery  and  her  return 
will  be  soon,  indeed. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  of  the  two  lectures  spon- 

Contmiicd  soret^  by  the  Committee  on  Continued 
Education  Education  last  year  has  removed  all 
doubt  as  to  whether  the  Alumnae  wish 
opportunity  for  continued  contact  with  the  faculty 
and  the  college.  Inspired  by  the  success  of  last' 
year’s  tentative  efforts,  the  Committee  offers  to  the 
Alumnae,  this  year,  four  lectures  which  we  know  will 
again  crowd  Brinckerhoff  Theatre.  The  Reunion 
Committee  has  announced  that  the  annual  luncheon 
usually  held  downtown  in  January,  will  be  given 
this  year,  at  Hewitt  Hall  on  Alumnae  Day,  February 
twelfth.  This  will  be  followed  immediately  by  the 
first  lecture  of  the  series.  Dr.  George  C.  D.  Odell, 
Brander  Matthews  Professor  of  Dramatic  Literature 
at  Columbia  University,  will  speak  on  “Modern 
Drama.  Dr.  Odell’s  writings  on  the  New  York 
stage  are  widely  known,  and  his  return  will  be  of 
particular  interest  to  the  older  alumnae  who  had  the 
privilege  of  hearing  him  when  he  lectured  regularly 
at  Barnard. 

At  eight-fifteen  o’clock,  Monday  evening,  March 
14th,  Professor  Crampton  will  give  the  second  lec- 
ture on  Today’s  Biology  and  Human  Life.”  Dr. 
Crampton  needs  no  introduction  to  the  Barnard 
Alumnae,  and  we  are  grateful  to  the  Committee  for 
scheduling  his  lecture  for  the  evening  in  order  that 
we  may  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing such  a recognized  authority  on  a subject  so 
widely  discussed  at  present. 

We  may  expect  another  evening  lecture  in  April, 
the  exact  date  to  be  announced  later.  The  Com- 
mittee hopes  to  present  President  Nicholas  Murray 
Butler  who  has  tentatively  consented  to  lecture  at 
that  time  on  some  subject  of  international  interest. 


President  Butler’s  opinions  on  international  matters 
receive  world-wide  attention,  and  so  his  interpre- 
tation of  international  events  for  us  will  be  a lecture 
of  such  moment  that  none  of  us  can  afford  to  miss  it. 

One, of  the  most  versatile  members  of  the  faculty 
of  Columbia  University  will  deliver  the  Commence- 
ment Reunion  lecture.  Dr.  John  Erskine,  Professor 
of  English  at  Columbia,  and  President  of  the  Juil- 
liard  School  of  Music,  will  have  as  his  subject,  “The 
Place  of  .Music  in  Adult  Education.”  This  will  be 
at  four  on  the  afternoon  of  June  first. 

The  Committee  hopes  that  the  reading  list  which 
will  be  supplied  for  Dr.  Crampton’s  lecture  will  be 
used  by  the  Alumnae,  in  order  that  the  maximum  of 
pleasure  and  information  may  be  obtained  from 
this  unusual  lecture  that  has  been  planned  for  us. 


Faculty 

and 

Alumnae 

Navs 


Bulletin  feels  that  the  Alumna;  are  always  inter- 
ested in  hearing  about  the  unusual  and 
significant  work  of  the  members  of  our 
faculty  and  of  our  fellow  alumnae.  We 
have  therefore  included  in  this  issue, 
stories  about  such  members  of  our  faculty  and 
alumnae  whose  work  has  come  to  our  attention. 
We  feel  that  there  are  many  other  interesting  re- 
searches and  positions  that  should  be  written  up  and 
we  would  appreciate  information  and  suggestions 
for  future  articles. 


It  does  not  need  Miss  Doty’s  significant  report  to 
make  all  of  us  realize  that  we  are  living 
mcnt"^l0y~  in  a year  of  unusual  and  widespread  de- 
pression. The  economic  situation 
throughout  the  land  is  acute  and  requires  emergency 
measures  for  relief.  There  will  probably  be  very  few 
of  us  who  will  have  to  worry  where  our  next  loaf 
of  bread  is  coming  from,  although  many  of  us 
will  do  without  the  jam  this  year.  We  want  to 
call  your  attention  therefore  to  the  following  appeal 
from  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  Barnard  Dollar 
Campaign  for  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  in 
Greater  New  York.  Let  us  help  from  the  secur- 
ity of  our  “Enough,”  those  many  more,  who  face  a 
threatening  winter  of  insecurity  and  “Not  Half 
Enough.” 


The  Women’s  College  Division  of  Mrs.  August  Belmont’s 
Committee  for  Emergency  Unemployment  Relief  has  appealer! 
through  the  Barnard  College  Club  to  the  Barnard  Alumnae 
in  Greater  New  York  to  help  raise  funds  for  the  unpre- 
cedented need  which  faces  New  York  this  winter.  A com- 
mittee has  been  organized  by  the  Barnard  College  Club  to 
consist  of  Barnard  Alumnae  who  are  canvassing  the  members 
of  their  respective  classes  to  give  at  least  one  dollar,  or  more 
if  possible,  toward  this  cause.  Even  those  who  have  given 
before  will  surely  give  one  dollar  more  to  help  the  Barnard 
Dollar  Fund. 


'20  Margaret  G.  Myers  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Economics)  from  Columbia  University,  June, 
1931. 

’20  Elizabeth  Valerie  Rabe  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’20  Beatrice  M.  Whyte  is  Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  Cross 
and  Brown,  Real  Estate  and  Insurance  Brokers. 

’21  Irma  Reynolds  is  secretary  in  the  Social  Service  Depart- 
ment of  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

’21  Married — Mary  Vail  to  E.  K.  Kennedy,  September, 
1930. 

’21  Bertha  Wittlinger  studied  at  Teachers  College  on  a 
Fellowship  from  the  General  Education  Board  for  the  year 

1930- I93I- 

’21  Hedwig  Liebeskind  Zwerling  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’22  Majel  Brooks  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’22  Elizabeth  Craig  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’22  Helen  Andrews  Hawley  is  a student  at  Teachers  Col- 
lege in  the  School  of  Education,  working  towards  her  Master's 
Degree. 

'22  Eleanor  H.  Heath  took  a library  course  at  the  Library 
School  of  Drexel  Institute,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  is  now 
Librarian  in  the  Government  Department  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege. 

'22  Married — Dr.  Hudythe  Levin  to  Irving  Nachamie, 
June  28,  1931. 

’22  Dorothy  Norris  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’22  Married — Alice  Peterson  to  Howard  Howland  Brown, 
June  5,  1931. 

’22  Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  W.  Riley  (Helen  Mee- 
han), a son,  Richard,  April  11,  1931. 

’22  Margaret  Talley  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June.  1931,  and  is  now  teacher 
of  college  preparatory  Mathematics  at  the  Mary  C.  Wheeler 
School,  Providence,  R.  I. 

'22  Lois  A.  Tuttle  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Edgar  Lawrence 
Smith,  Investment  Broker. 

'22  Married — Pearl  Wachman  to  Thomas  Sherman. 

’23  Lylias  Allen  is  a visitor-in-training  with  the  A.I.C.P. 
in  New  York  City. 

'23  Helen  C.  Hoffman  is  Teacher  of  English  at  the  Na- 
tional Cathedral  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

’23  Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  McAneny  (Marguerite 
Loud),  a son.  Colin  Crombie. 

’23  Married — Emily  Marx  to  Victor  House. 

’23  Arcadia  Near  Phillips  is  Director  of  Statistical  Re- 
search, Women's  Bureau,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

'23  Edith  d’Issertelle  Van  Wass  is  in  the  Program  Division 
of  the  National  Headquarters  of  the  Girl  Scouts. 

’24  Married — Lucia  Alzamora  to  Malcom  Riis. 

’24  Louise  Baker  is  teaching  History,  Geography  and  Eng- 
lish at  the  Woodmere  Academy. 

’24  Alice  B.  Ferris  is  teacher  of  Mathematics  at  the  Katonah 
High  School. 

’24  Married — Helen  Gahagan  to  Melvyn  Douglas,  April  6, 

1931-  > 

’24  Helen  Ginsburg  is  with  Hall  Gardiner  Co. 

'24  Helen  Gray  is  statistical  assistant  with  the  Goldman 
Sachs  Trading  Corporation. 

’24  Charlotte  litis  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’24  Louise  G.  Lewis  is  Instructor  of  English  at  the  Wo- 
man’s College  of  the  University  of  Delaware. 


’24  Mary  Ognibenc  received  the  degree  ot  Master  ot  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

’24  Muriel  Potter  is  General  Assistant  at  the  Sheldon  Elec- 
tric Corporation. 

’24  Married — Helen  Regan  to  Arthur  Lawrence. 

’24  Dorothy  Sullivan  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 

'24  Margaret  M.  Young  received  the  degree  of  J.D.  from 
New  York  University  and  is  continuing  as  Instructor  of 
Mathematics  at  Brooklyn  College. 

’25  Dr.  A.  Louise  Brush  is  assistant  physician  at  the 
Bloomingdale  Hospital. 

'25  Eleanor  Kapp  Darby  has  returned  from  three  years 
work  in  Mexico  as  assistant  Entomologist  under  the  Bureau 
of  Entomology,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'25  fessie  Jervis  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy 
“with  honor”  from  the  University  of  Vienna,  July.  1931. 

'25  Katherine  E.  Linderman  is  statistician  with  the  Green- 
wich House  District  Survey. 

’25  Barbara  Matulka  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  (Romance  Languages)  from  Columbia  University, 
June,  1931. 

'25  Frances  Nederburg  is  Vocational  Counselor  at  Junior 
High  School  178,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

'25  Christine  E.  Petersen  was  assistant  Principal  at  the 
Finch  European  School,  Paris,  France,  for  the  year  1930-1931. 

'25  Louise  Rosenblatt,  who  is  an  instructor  in  English  at 
Barnard,  received  her  Doctorate  from  the  University  of  Paris 
in  Comparative  Literature. 

’25  Born — To  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Clifford  Rusch  (Margaret 
Melosh),  a son,  Clifford  Junior,  June  4,  1931. 

’25  Anna  Sarason  is  field  agent  for  the  New  York  State 
Department  of  Mental  Hygiene. 

’25  Donia  Smoluchowska  is  arranging  exhibits  and  selling 
with  the  Marie  Harriman  Gallery. 

’25  Married — Caroline  M.  Whitney  to  Godfrey  Leslie. 

’25  Ellen  Wuori  is  teaching  Latin  at  the  Lincoln  School, 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

’26  Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Douglas  Booth  (Mary 
Armstrong)  a son,  Ralph  Douglas,  Jr.,  September  10,  1931. 

'26  Married — Maude  Cabot  to  Patrick  Morgan. 

’26  Ruth  Coleman  Caldor  is  teacher  of  Music,  Haaren 
High  School,  New  York  City. 

'26  Married — Mary  V.  R.  Cogswell  to  Sigourney  Thayer. 

'26  Marie  Dinkelspiel  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’26  Married — Martha  dc  L'Orme  to  Martin  Camacho, 
November  5,  1931. 

’26  Mary  Horowitz  Ellison  is  sales  promotion  worker  with 
the  Contoure  Laboratories  of  A.  Breslauer,  Inc. 

’26  Dorothy  Frese  is  secretary  for  the  National  Organiza- 
tion for  Public  Health  Nursing. 

’26  Marion  Gowans  is  teaching  Mathematics  at  the  Low 
FIc)  wood  School,  Stamford,  Conn. 

'26  Elinor  Hillyer  is  on  the  staff  of  “Charm”  house  organ 
of  I..  Bamberger  and  Co. 

’26  Barbara  Collison  Kirk  is  publicity  manager  for  World 
Peace  Posters. 

'26  Married — Cornelia  Loomis  to  Harmon  H.  Hull. 

’26  Dorothy  Miner  is  Assistant  in  Fine  Arts  at  Barnard 
College. 

'26  Alice  E.  Reimer  is  receptionist  at  the  Berberyan  Gal- 
lery, New  York  City. 

'26  Married — Helen  Robie  to  Frank  Morton  Gould. 

’26  Nora  Scott  is  assistant  in  the  Egyptian  Art  Depart- 
ment at  the  Metropolitan  Museum. 

’26  Louise  Thomas  is  teaching  French  at  the  White  Plains 
High  School. 

’26  Married — Marjorie  L.  Turner  to  Daniel  Francis  Calla- 
han, August  8,  1931. 

’26  Elizabeth  Weiss  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 
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’26  Ethel  M.  White  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Bernard  Flexner, 
New  York  City. 

’26  Anna  Lee  Worthington  is  a substitute  at  the  Enoch 
Pratt  Free  Library  in  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

’27  Carolyn  Adler  held  a Scholarship  from  the  Laboratory 
of  Anthropology,  Santa  Fe,  for  study  in  Canada  last  year, 
and  is  now  Assistant  in  the  Anthropology  Department, 
Columbia  University. 

'21  Evelyn  E.  Behrens  is  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at 
Barnard  College. 

’27  Bessie  Burgemeister  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’27  Julia  Cauffman  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’27  Married — Ethel  Diamond  to  Emanuel  Schonwald. 

’27  Doris  Goss  is  one  of  the  secretaries  to  Mrs.  Herbert 
Hoover. 

’27  Georgianna  L.  Gurney  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’27  Margaret  Goodell  is  studying  Comparative  Literature 
towards  her  Ph.D.  degree  at  Columbia  University. 

’27  Elizabeth  Van  Dyck  is  seventh  grade  teacher  at  the 
Oxford  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 

’27  Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Julien  O.  Heppes  (Evelyn 
Hoffman)  a daughter,  Patricia  May,  June  5,  1931. 

’27  Marion  Emelin  Howell  is  a statistician  in  the  market- 
ing research  department,  Lambert  and  Seasley. 

'27  lone  Kinkade  is  studying  for  her  Master  of  Arts  degree 
at  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

’27  Laura  Krejci  holds  a Fellowship  at  Upsala  University, 
Sweden. 

’27  Married — Phyllis  McVickar  to  John  Brett  Langstaff, 
April  22,  1931. 

’27  Margery  Meyers  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
at  Columbia  University,  June  1931,  and  was  married  to 
H.  Ralph  Levy,  October  26,  1931. 

’27  Clara  Molendyk  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’27  Ceridwyn  Nolph  is  a temporary  social  worker  for 
Emergency  Relief,  Central  Bureau,  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

’27  Eileen  O’Connell  is  a student  in  the  History  Depart- 
ment at  Columbia  University. 

’27  Ruth  Perl  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from 
Columbia  University,  June  1931,  and  married  Irving  I.  Kahn, 
June  21,  1931. 

'21  Clarice  Philhower  is  head  of  the  Social  Science  De- 
partment and  teacher  of  American  History  at  the  Somerville, 
New  Jersey,  High  School. 

’27  Gertrude  Braun  Rich  is  Assistant  to  the  Dean  in  charge 
of  Outside  Contacts  and  also  Assistant  in  Philosophy,  Barnard 
College. 

’27  Rowene  Ripin  is  psychologist  and  teacher  of  Psychology 
at  the  Fieldston  School. 

’27  Married — Irma  Rittenhouse  to  William  Herbert 

Withers,  May  30,  1931. 

’27  Married — Harriet  Reillv  to  Dennis  Corrigan,  June  20, 
1931.  Mrs.  Corrigan  is  teaching  in  a Yonkers  High  School. 

’27  Marie  Schnieders  has  a traveling  fellowship  in  German 
from  Bryn  Mawr. 

’27  Married — Jean  Simpson  to  David  Rapport. 

’27  Mary  Vincent  received  the  J.D.  degree  from  the  New 
York  University  Law  School. 

’27  Evelyn  Williams  is  technican  for  Dr.  Karshan,  Colum- 
bia University  School  of  Dentistry. 

’27  Married — Mercedes  Wiswall  to  Albert  O.  Lorch. 

’28  Ann  Anastasi  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy (Psychology)  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’28  Gabrielle  Asset  is  Instructor  in  Chemistry  at  Wellesley 

College. 

’28  Thelma  Barasch  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 

om  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 


’28  Ruth  Bates  is  editorial  assistant  and  secretary  for  the 
Home  and  Field  Magazine. 

'28  Edith  Behrens  is  assistant  in  the  Advertising  Depart- 
ment of  Saks,  Fifth  Avenue. 

’28  Married — Janet  Brodie  to  Charles  F.  Flint. 

’28  Fanny  Cahn  Jacobson  is  a saleswoman  for  Lord  and 
Taylor. 

’28  Married — Mary  Chapman  to  A.  Z.  Foster  Wood. 

’28  Married — Edith  Colvin  to  H.  Le  Roy  Mayers,  June 
29,  1930.  Mrs.  Mayers  is  teaching  French  in  the  New  York 
City  High  Schools. 

'28  Marie  Eichelberger  had  a Fellowship  from  the  New 
York  School  of  Social  Work  and  studied  at  the  Institute  of 
Child  Guidance,  last  year.  Miss  Eichelberger  is  now  psychi- 
atric social  worker  at  the  Children’s  Center,  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 

’28  Married — May  Friedman  to  E.  W.  H.  Lumsden. 

’28  Adele  Gilbert  is  playing  the  second  lead  in  the  “Con- 
stant Sinner,”  a play  produced  by  the  Shuberts. 

’28  Married — Dorothy  Goetze  to  Charles  Kingsbury  Ham- 
ilton, August  28,  1931. 

’28  Helen  Greenblatt  is  assistant  psychologist  at  the 
Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum. 

’28  Married — Helen  N.  Hope  to  Charles  Walker  Dibbell, 
September  26,  1931. 

’28  Margaret  L.  Johnson  is  Instructor  of  Latin  and  French, 
Richmond  Division,  College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia. 

’28  Grace  J.  Kohn  is  teaching  stenography  at  the  Girls 
Commercial  High  School. 

’28  Miriam  Lipton  is  a visitor  for  the  Home  Bureau  of 
the  Hebrew  Sheltering  Guardian  Society. 

’28  Married — Mary  Marden  to  Wilmer  Price  Fitch,  August 
4-  i93i- 

’28  Mary  F.  Moscowitz  received  a Columbia  University 
Fellowship  in  Greek  and  Latin  and  plans  to  study  in  Ger- 
many. 

’28  Louise  V.  Plumer  is  teaching  High  School  English 
and  has  charge  of  Social  Activities  at  the  Nathan  Hale 
School,  Moodus,  Conn. 

’28  Ruth  Richards  is  editorial  assistant  at  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  of  Art. 

’28  Married — Florence  Rubin  to  J.  Harold  Garfunkel. 

’28  Michaline  Scebelo  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’28  Lillian  Sotkin  is  teacher-in-training  of  Latin  at  the 
James  Madison  High  School. 

’28  Virginia  Strong  is  research  assistant  to  Professor 
Crampton  at  Barnard  College. 

’28  Esther  del  Valle  is  Instructor  in  Spanish  at  the  New 
Jersey  State  College  for  Women. 

’28  Married — Harriet  Van  Slyke  to  Joseph  H.  B.  Van 
Dyke. 

’29  Married — Edith  Altmark  to  Arthur  James  Alexander. 

’29  Adelaide  Armstrong  is  a correspondent  with  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Co. 

’29  Jean  W.  Alton  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Mansbridge  of  the 
Cambridge  University  Press  Department,  Macmillan  and  Co. 

’29  Mary  Bamberger  was  a summer  substitute  apprentice 
at  the  Employment  Center  for  the  Handicapped. 

’29  Wilhelmina  Bennett  is  research  assistant  and  advisor  on 
psychological  tests  with  the  Psychological  Corporation. 

’29  Charlotte  Edna  Beyer  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931,  and  is  now 
studying  at  Harvard  towards  her  Doctor’s  degree  in  History. 

’29  Sylvia  Boyar  is  a saleswoman  at  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co. 

’29  Married — Josephine  Bruell  to  Ernest  Taub. 

’29  Elizabeth  Cahalane  is  a student  in  the  History  Depart- 
ment of  New  York  University. 

’29  Kathleen  R.  Chambers  is  teaching  English  at  the  High 
School,  Walton,  New  York. 

’29  Eugenie  Cheroff  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Architecture  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’29  Marian  H.  Churchill  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
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Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931,  and  is  now 
research  assistant  on  the  New  York  State  Commission  on 
the  Administration  of  Justice. 

’29  Married — Mildred  Clayton  to  Francis  F..  Curran.  Mrs. 
Curran  is  a substitute  librarian  at  the  Brooklyn  Public 
Library. 

'29  Alice  Colver  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Charles  Seligson, 
lawyer. 

’29  Alice  M.  Fair  is  secretary  to  the  principal  of  the  High 
School,  Millburn,  N.  J. 

’29  Margaret  Fuller  is  teaching  History  at  Brooklyn  Col- 
lege. 

’29  Married — Elizabeth  Gould  to  Melvin  A.  Mess. 

’29  Pauline  Haas  is  a permanent  substitute  teacher  of 
German  at  the  Morris  High  School. 

’29  Gertrude  Hart  is  educational  secretary  at  the  New 
Haven,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

’29  Married — Frances  Holtzberg  to  Martin  Landesberg, 
June  18,  1931. 

’29  Gertrude  Kahrs  is  teaching  Mathematics  and  Physics 
at  the  Dwight  School,  Englewood,  N.  J. 

’29  Edith  Krejci  is  a student  in  Histology'  and  Embryology 
at  the  Histologiska  Institutionene  of  Upsala  University, 
Sweden. 

’29  Elizabeth  Leonard  is  a clerical  assistant  at  the  Bryant 
High  School. 

’29  Germaine  Lorin  is  teaching  French  conversation  at  the 
Hunter  College  Evening  Session. 

’29  Rose  Sara  Marx  is  a student  at  Columbia  University. 

’29  Married — Lillian  May  to  Theodore  C.  Steinman. 

’29  Frances  Miller  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’29  Catherine  O'Neill  is  teaching  French  at  the  Pelham 
High  School,  Pelham,  N.  Y. 

’29  Madeline  Russell  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931  and  is  now  teaching 
Government  and  Sociology  at  the  Evening  Session  of  Brook- 
lyn College. 

’29  Helen  Saverv  is  teaching  dancing  anil  kindergarten  at 
the  Old  Field  Country  Day  School,  Stony  Brook,  L.  I. 

'29  Gladys  Rosenthal  Schwartz  received  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’29  Sulamith  Schwartz  is  research  assistant  for  Professor 
Haller  at  Barnard  College. 

'29  Iris  Tomasulo  is  a student  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Library  Service. 

’29  Elsie  Traunstein  holds  one  of  the  Carnegie  Fellowships 
in  Art. 

’29  Hope  Van  de  Water  is  teaching  at  the  Chatsworth 
Avenue  School,  Larchmont.  N.  Y.  Miss  Van  de  Water 
received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from  Columbia  LIniversity, 
June  1 93 1 . 

'29  Julia  Van  Riper  is  a buyer  for  Hahn's  department 
store,  Newark,  N.  J. 

’29  Rose  Wyler  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’30  Lorraine  Abel  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’30  Francine  Alessi  is  teacher-in-training  of  French  at  the 
Wadleigh  High  School,  New  York  City. 

'30  Married— Felicia  Badanes  to  Nathan  Wigod,  June  21, 
1931. 

’30  Katherine  S.  Brehme  is  teaching  Biology  at  the  Mas- 
ters School,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

’30  Gertrude  Eugenia  Carroll  is  secretary  to  the  Manager 
of  the  Educational  Department,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co. 

'30  Laura  Cottone  is  teacher-in-training  of  Italian  at  the 
New  Utrecht  Fligh  School  and  is  studying  at  New  York 
University. 

’30  A Katherine  Cline  is  an  assistant  at  the  Ella  Weed 
Library,  Barnard  College. 

'30  Born — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  W.  Cosgrove,  II  (Doro- 
thy Rohr)  a daughter  Barbara  Anne. 


30  Erma  Lillian  Davidson  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’30  Grace  Marjorie  Dean  received  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

'30  Betty  Drury  is  assistant  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Employ- 
ment Bureau. 

'30  Lillian  Dundes  is  the  German-American  Student  Ex- 
change Fellow.  Miss  Dundes  received  the  degree  of  Mas- 
ter of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

’30  Married — Alice  Fechimer  to  Edward  Gervase  Raynes. 

’30  Married — Helen  Felstiner  to  Clarence  R.  Preeger. 

’30  Married — Lucile  Fiske  to  William  Cooper  Cuntz. 

’30  Elizabeth  Fitch  is  teaching  History  at  the  Masters 
School,  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

'30  Married — Beatrice  Goble  to  Joseph  Daniel  Brick,  June 
29;  1931- 

'30  Marvel  Gallacher  is  secretary  to  Mr.  Westervelt,  a law- 
yer in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

'30  Elizabeth  Gaw  is  in  charge  of  appointments  at  the 
Seth  Low  Jr.  College,  Columbia  University,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

’30  Kathryn  Glasford  is  a substitute  teacher  at  the  High 
School,  Pekin,  Illinois. 

'30  Ruth  Goldstein  is  a teacher-in-training  in  English  in 
a Far  Rockaway  High  School. 

’30  Sarah  Halpern  is  a statistical  assistant  for  the  National 
Organization  of  Public  Health  Nurses. 

'30  Alice  Harper  received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931,  and  is  now  a teacher- 
in-training  in  Latin  in  a Flushing  High  School. 

'30  Jean  Crawford  Hasbrouck  received  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science  in  Library  Service  from  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, June  1931,  and  is  now  in  charge  of  the  children's 
room,  of  the  Freeport  Memorial  Library. 

'30  Kathleen  Hourigan  is  receptionist  at  the  Institute  for 
Child  Guidance. 

'30  Julie  Hudson  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
ence in  Library  Service  from  Columbia  University,  June 
1931,  and  is  now  in  the  library  at  Rockport,  Me. 

’30  Lucy  Hurry  is  secretary  at  the  Mercer  Midland  Cor- 
poration. 

'30  Marian  Irish  is  assisting  in  the  Government  department 
at  Bryn  Mawr  and  has  a scholarship  for  study  in  politics. 

’30  Frances  Edna  Knowles  received  the  degree  of  Master 
of  Arts  from  Columbia  University,  June  1931  and  is  now 
teacher-in-training  in  Economics  at  the  Theodore  Roosevelt 
High  School. 

'30  Georgia  Mullan  Mansbridge  is  a saleswoman  in  the 
Book  Department  of  B.  Altman  and  Co. 

'30  Jean  Mathewson  is  teacher  of  seventh  and  eighth 
grade  English  and  Latin  at  the  Barnard  School  for  Girls. 

'30  Winifred  Melvin  is  a social  service  investigator  for  the 
New  Jersey  Civil  Service. 

’30  Cecile  Meister  is  a teacher-in-training  in  History  and 
Civics  in  the  Textile  High  School. 

'30  Hazel  Reisman  is  a part  time  office  assistant  to  Mr. 
Davis,  automobile  broker,  and  part  time  secretary  to  Mr. 
Walter  Cahn,  Uniform  Tailors. 

'30  Helen  Rich  took  a library  training  course  at  the 
Queensborough  Public  Library. 

'30  Married — Lucille  Robbins  to  Fred  E.  Atlas,  March  29. 
1931- 

’30  Viola  Robinson  is  teaching  the  primary  grades  at  the 
Spence  School. 

'30  Married — Evelyn  Safran  to  Isaac  M.  Barnett,  May  5, 
1931. 

'30  Henrietta  Scheidell  is  office  assistant  in  Scheidell  and 
Schmidt,  Inc.,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate,  Jeffersonville. 

’30  Dorothy  Shelley  is  teaching  in  the  elementary  grades 
of  the  Manhasset  Public  School  system. 

'30  Edna  Shimm  is  a teacher-in-training  of  Economics  at 
the  James  Monroe  High  School. 

’30  Dorothy  Starr  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sci- 
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ence  in  Library  Service  from  Columbia  University,  June,  1931. 
and  is  now  a library  assistant  at  Teachers’  College. 

’30  Married — Harriet  Griffing  Thompson  to  Cyril  Gaffy 
Aschenbach,  May  30,  1930. 

’30  Etta  Adelaide  Waite  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931. 

'30  Jeannette  Waring  is  teaching  in  the  Manhasset  Bay 
Schools. 

’30  Helen  Wheeler  received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree 
from  Columbia  University,  June  1931,  and  is  now  an  In- 
structor in  the  Speech  Department  at  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

’31  Ruth  Abelson  holds  a Fellowship  with  the  National 
Tuberculosis  Association. 

’31  Married — Carolyn  Agger  to  Laflin  Clifford  Jones. 

'31  Evelyn  Anderson  is  teaching  second  year  English  in 
the  High  School,  Park  Ridge,  N.  J. 

'31  Lillian  Auerbach  is  secretarial  assistant  to  the  medical 
editor  of  Thomas  Nelson  and  Sons. 

’31  Julia  Best  is  an  Assistant  in  Botany  at  Connecticut 
College  for  Women. 

’31  Lois  Booth  is  a Laboratory  Assistant  at  the  Rockefeller 
Institute. 

’31  Eleanor  Brown  is  a secretary  at  the  Pease  Laboratories. 

’31  M.  Elizabeth  Calhoun  is  taking  a secretarial  course 
at  the  Miller  School. 

’31  Alma  Champlin  is  a Laboratory  Assistant  at  the  Bur- 
roughs, Wellcome  Co. 

’31  Ethel  Clinchy  is  a personal  shopper  at  Lord  and 
Taylors. 

’31  Margaret  P.  Cole  is  a student  at  the  Columbia  Uni- 
versity School  of  Library  Service. 

'31  Married — Grace  A.  Comins  to  Walter  L.  Tepper. 

’31  Marjorie  Danz  is  a style  research  worker  in  the  Borsodi 
Analytical  Bureau,  Inc. 

’31  Alvina  Dietrich  is  a secretary  at  Farrar  and  Rinehart. 
Publishers. 

’31  Rita  Elbaum  is  a research  assistant  on  the  New  York 
State  Commission  on  the  Administration  of  Justice. 

’31  Margaret  Erickson  is  at  R.  H.  Macy  and  Co. 

’31  Helen  Foote  is  the  secretary  of  the  High  School, 
teacher  of  Debate  and  in  charge  of  the  Debating  Club  at 
the  Saratoga  Springs  High  School. 

’31  Harriet  Formwalt  is  statistical  clerk  of  the  New  York 
Edison  Co. 

’31  Anne  Gary  is  studying  on  an  International  Fellowship 
at  St.  Hugh’s  College,  Oxford. 

’31  Frieda  Ginsburg  is  in  charge  of  personnel,  Julbe 
Dress  Shops. 

’31  Margaret  Graff  is  an  assistant  in  the  Registrar’s  Office 
at  Columbia  University. 

’31  Katherine  Gurley  is  a student  at  P.  and  S. 

’31  Edith  Gutman  is  a student  at  the  New  York  School 
for  Social  Work. 

’31  Doris  B.  Francis  is  teaching  English  literature  at  the 
Newington,  Conn.,  Junior  High  School. 

’31  Evelyn  Holmer  is  teaching  English  at  the  Stratford, 
Conn.,  Junior  High  School. 

’31  Dorothy  Harrison  is  taking  a secretarial  course  at  the 
Miller  School. 

’31  Helen  Heuser  holds  a German-American  scholarship 
for  this  year. 

’31  Ruth  Jacobus  has  a Fellowship  at  the  Training  School 
for  Jewish  Social  Work. 

’31  Josephine  Jacquin  is  receptionist  at  the  Columbia  Ap- 
pointments Office,  and  is  studying  stenography  at  the  Miller 
School. 

'31  Celeste  Jedel  is  research  assistant  to  Professor  Moley. 

’31  Marion  F.  Johnson  is  a visitor-in-training  with  the 

A.  I.  C.  P. 

’31  Florence  Waldo  Jewell  is  a student  in  the  Philosophy 
Department  at  Columbia  University. 

’31  Beatrice  Kassell  is  a temporary  technician  for  Dr. 
Brand  of  the  Psychiatric  Institute. 


’31  Mary  Etta  Knapp  is  studying  at  Columbia  on  the 
Murray  Fellowship. 

'31  Married — Carol  J.  Koehler  to  Carl  H.  Pforzheimer,  Jr., 
September  1,  1931. 

’31  Florence  Kohlins  is  a saleswoman  at  B.  Altman  & Co. 

’31  Helen  L.  Krumweide  is  a statistical  assistant  at  the 
New  York  Edison  Co. 

’31  Catherine  Lawlor  is  teaching  Commercial  subjects  at 
the  John  G.  Borden  High  School,  Wallkill,  N.  Y. 

’31  Elizabeth  Lemkau  is  a student  at  the  Montclair  Sec- 
retarial School. 

’31  Married — Ruth  Levy  to  Ferdinand  Geller. 

’31  Cecile  F.  Ludlam  is  studying  towards  her  Masters 
Degree  in  Bacteriology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

’31  Frances  Markey  is  studying  in  the  Psychology  Depart- 
ment at  Columbia  University  and  is  psychological  assistant 
at  the  Child  Development  Institute. 

’31  Louise  Marshall  has  a Fellowship  in  social  work  at 
Western  Reserve  University. 

’31  Esther  McCormick  has  a graduate  scholarship  in 
Mathematics  at  Cornell. 

’31  Alida  Matheson  is  an  assistant  in  charge  of  purchasing. 

’31  Eva  M.  Michaelis  is  a volunteer  laboratory  assistant  in 
the  Physics  Department  at  the  Medical  Center. 

’31  Edith  Mosbacher  is  teaching  French  at  the  Northport, 
Long  Island  High  School. 

’31  Alice  Niederer  is  a volunteer  apprentice  at  the  Has- 
brouck  Heights  Public  Library. 

’31  Married — Dorothy  Rasch  to  Joseph  Bernard  Senie. 
Mrs.  Senie  is  a volunteer  worker  at  the  North  End  Clinic, 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

’31  Elizabeth  Reynolds  is  a part  time  assistant  in  the  Eco- 
nomics Department  at  Barnard  College. 

’31  Ingeborg  Richter  is  a Laboratory  Assistant  in  Histology 
in  the  Department  of  Anatomy,  College  of  Physicians  and 
Surgeons. 

’31  Miriam  Roitomaa  is  teaching  Latin  and  French  at  the 
Pyrites  Union  School,  N.  Y. 

’31  Miriam  Sachs  is  a student  at  the  College  of  Physicians 
and  Surgeons. 

'31  Eva  Saper  is  studying  at  Yale  University  on  the  Duror 
Fellowship. 

'31  Viva  Schatia  is  studying  at  the  Yale  Medical  School. 

’31  Sylvia  Schweitzer  is  proofreader  at  the  National  Elec- 
tric Lighting  Association. 

'31  Marguerite  Shepard  is  taking  Physics  and  Bacteriology 
at  Barnard  College. 

’31  Katherine  Shorey  is  in  charge  of  the  Library,  Greene 
County,  Xenia,  Ohio. 

’31  Evelyn  B.  Slade  is  studying  Art  at  Teachers  College. 

’31  C.  Virginia  Smith  is  secretary  to  the  Director  of  Edu- 
cation at  Sarah  Lawrence  College. 

'31  Irene  Stanbach  is  teaching  the  seventh  grade  in  School 
No.  2,  Woodridge,  N.  J. 

'31  Florence  Graf  Sugarman  is  teaching  in  the  grades  of 
the  Long  Beach  Public  School. 

’31  Florence  Susskind  is  a Laboratory  Assistant  and  student 
at  New  York  University  and  Bellevue  Medical  School. 

’31  Married — Ruth  Swedling  to  Karl  Schmacker. 

’31  Constance  Thompson  is  studying  in  the  English  De- 
partment at  Columbia  University. 

’31  Eleanor  Tibbets  is  a visitor-in-training  with  the 
A.  I.  C.  P. 

’31  Anna  Taranto  is  assistant  to  the  Supervisor  of  the 
Mental  Hygiene  Department  of  the  Judson  Health  Center. 

’31  Margaret  Wadds  is  studying  in  Madrid  on  the  de 
Maeztu  Scholarship. 

’31  Rose  Warshaw  is  a volunteer  hospital  technician, 
Harbor  Hospital,  Brooklyn. 

’31  Sarah  Welcher  is  a student  in  the  School  of  Library 
Service,  Columbia  University. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

1900 — In  reporting  the  death  of  Elizabeth  E.  Bryant  in 
the  May  issue  of  the  Bulletin,  it  was  inadvertently  stated 
that  she  spent  only  her  senior  year  at  Barnard.  Miss  Bryant 
was  a student  during  the  early  years  of  the  college,  attending 
it  from  1891  to  1894.  Though  she  was  not  strong  and 
suffered  from  frequent  illness,  she  paid  for  her  entire  educa- 
tion. She  took  two  courses  in  1894-5,  teaching  during  that 
year  and  the  next  four  in  order  to  earn  the  money  which 
enabled  her  to  return  to  college  and  complete  the  work  for 
her  degree  in  1900.  As  this  effort  was  so  very  creditable 
to  her,  Bulletin  the  more  deeply  regrets  its  oversight  and 
extends  its  sincere  apologies  to  her  family. 

1909 — Ray  West  Ray  died  June  23,  1930,  after  an  illness 
of  only  two  days  from  an  infection  of  the  throat.  Mrs. 
Ray  entered  college  with  the  class  of  1910  and  immediately 
became  active  in  clubs  and  dramatics.  She  was  at  one  time 
student  assistant  in  the  Philosophy  Department.  Complet- 
ing the  four  year  course  in  three  years,  Mrs.  Ray  graduated 
with  general  honors  and  was  elected  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa. 
After  graduation  she  studied  Library  Science  at  the  New 
York  State  Library  School  and  during  the  next  two  years 
was  assistant  in  the  circulation  department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library  at  the  42nd  Street  Building.  This  position 
she  left  when  she  married  Mr.  Martin  H.  Ray  on  September 
26,  1912.  Of  late  years  Mrs.  Ray  had  been  active  in  Repub- 
lican politics,  representing  Bronxville.  her  home,  on  the 
Westchester  County  Republican  Committee,  and  serving  as 
a ward  leader  in  Yonkers.  In  1928  she  became  a member 
of  the  Women’s  National  Republican  Club  in  New  York 
City  and  at  the  time  of  her  death  was  chairman  of  the 
Library  Committee  and  a member  of  the  Political  Education 
Committee,  the  School  of  Politics,  and  the  Speakers’  Bureau. 
Beside  her  husband,  her  four  sons  and  a daughter  survive 
her. 

1911 — A1  ice  Taylor  Hill  died  December  14,  1930,  of 
pneumonia  at  Utica,  New  York.  Her  first  position  was  as  a 
teacher  of  German  in  the  Atlantic  Highlands  High  School 
and  she  subsequently  taught  at  the  Drum  Hill  High  School 
in  Peekskill  and  at  Bushwick  High  School  in  Brooklyn. 
When  German  was  taken  from  the  schools  during  the  war 
Miss  Hill  prepared  to  teach  Spanish.  In  1920  she  left  Bush- 
wick High  School  to  become  instructor  of  Spanish  and  super- 
visor of  Spanish  practice  work  at  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Training  School  in  Chicago.  The  summer  of  1923  she  spent 
travelling  in  Spain  and  studying  at  the  Centro  de  Estudios 
in  Madrid  where  she  received  a diploma.  She  then  studied 
at  Middlebury  College,  receiving  an  M.A.  after  one  semester’s 
work  and  in  the  spring  semester  was  instructor  at  Grinnell 
College,  Grinnell,  Iowa.  In  1924  Miss  Hill  was  elected  in- 
structor of  Spanish  and  supervisor  of  Spanish  and  French 
practice  work  at  the  New  York  State  College  for  Teachers,  in 
Albany,  a position  she  resigned  in  1930  upon  receiving  a 
fellowship  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Miss  Hill  had 
started  her  work  there  when  her  health  broke  down  and 
she  died  on  her  way  East.  Always  deeply  interested  in  re- 
ligion, Miss  Hill  became  a Baptist  preacher  shortly  after  her 
graduation  and  for  two  summers  held  a pastorate  in  West 
Bolton,  Vermont.  She  wrote  for  denominational  magazines 
and  in  1920  spent  three  months  in  Porto  Rico  working  under 
the  Baptist  Missions  Board.  In  1928  she  traveled  to  Central 
America  to  visit  schools  and  other  places  interesting  because 
of  her  missionary  work.  Although  she  was  modest  about  her 
talent,  she  wrote  a little  volume  of  poems  which  is  much 
prized  by  her  friends. 

1914  Hannah  Harris  Evans  died  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital,  January  15,  1931,  of  acute  colitis.  She 
came  to  Barnard  from  Wooster  (Ohio)  University  at  the  be- 


ginning of  her  junior  year.  While  in  college  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Intercollegiate  Equal  Suffrage  League.  Fol- 
lowing her  graduation  she  taught  Latin  and  English  for  two 
years  at  Newark  Academy  in  Newark,  New  Jersey.  From 
1916  to  1919  she  taught  Latin  and  History  at  the  Moores- 
town  (N.  J.)  High  School,  at  the  same  time  taking  graduate 
work  in  Education  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Temple  University.  In  1920  she  became  a teacher  at  the 
Westfield  (N.  J.)  High  School  and  in  the  same  year  married 
Mr.  George  M.  Evans.  Mrs.  Evans  returned  to  Moorestown 
High  School  at  their  urgent  request  and  taught  in  the  Eng- 
lish Department  until  her  death.  In  1928  she  travelled  ex- 
tensively in  Europe  and  later  visited  Bermuda  and  South 
America.  She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  her  parents,  one 
sister  and  two  brothers. 

1916  Cora  Senner  Winkin  died  September  25,  1931,  at 
the  Lenox  Hill  Hospital,  New  York,  of  intestinal  paralysis 
following  a minor  operation.  Mrs.  Winkin  was  socially 
affiliated  with  the  class  of  1915  and  immediately  be- 
came active  in  dramatics  and  bulletin.  Among  her 
clubs  were  the  Violin  and  Firelight  Clubs,  the  Deutscher 
Kreis,  the  Barnard  chapters  of  the  College  Settlement 
Association,  the  Equal  Suffrage  League  and  the  Inter- 
collegiate Socialist  Society.  In  1915  Miss  Senner  left 
college  to  marry  Mr.  John  Winkin  and  returned  the  follow- 
ing year  to  complete  her  course.  After  graduation  Mrs. 
Winkin  continued  her  studies  in  physiology,  zoology  and 
psychology  at  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  under 
Dr.  Pike,  and  at  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History 
under  Dr.  W.  K.  Gregory.  In  1922  she  received  a Ph.D. 
from  Columbia  and  from  1926  to  1929  she  was  assistant  to 
Dr.  Gregory  in  the  Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  at 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  following 
year  she  became  bibliographic  assistant  to  Dr.  Nobel  in  the 
Department  of  Experimental  Biology'  at  the  Museum,  a posi- 
tion which  she  held  at  the  time  of  her  death.  Mrs.  Winkin 
published  “An  Analysis  of  the  Nervous  Control  Changes 
During  Occlusion  of  the  Head  Arteries,”  in  The  American 
Journal  of  Physiology  in  March,  1922.  She  translated  with 
her  husband  many  articles  and  papers  from  and  into  German, 
French  and  Italian,  among  them  some  of  Dr.  Freud’s  works 
on  psychology.  Dr.  Nobel  in  his  latest  book,  “Biology  of 
the  Amphibia,”  makes  grateful  acknowledgement  of  her  co- 
operation and  contribution  of  original  work  and  he  is  editing 
a book  on  “Lizards  and  Salamanders,”  which  she  wrote  and 
which  will  shortly  be  published.  Mrs.  Winkin  is  survived  by 
her  husband  and  her  two  sons. 

1929  Alice  Hays  Lovelace  died  June  9,  1930,  at  Boston. 
Miss  Lovelace  came  to  Barnard  from  the  Packer  Collegiate 
Institute.  At  college  she  majored  in  Fine  Arts  and  after 
graduation  was  continuing  her  work  at  Columbia  University. 
She  had  completed  two  years  of  a three  year  course  in  land- 
scape gardening  and  had  laid  out  very  beautiful  flower  gar- 
dens at  her  family’s  country  home  in  West  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut, which  her  parents  are  maintaining  in  her  memory.  In 
connection  with  her  work  she  had  gone  to  Boston  with  a 
group  of  students  under  Professor  Finlay  to  study  gardens  in 
the  vicinity  of  that  city.  There  she  was  taken  sick  and  died 
after  three  weeks’  illness.  She  is  survived  by  her  parents. 

1930  Ann  Ford  died  September  21,  1931.  She  took  her 
freshman  work  at  Hollins  College,  Virginia,  transferring  to 
Barnard  at  the  end  of  that  year.  A brilliant  student,  Miss 
Ford  graduated  with  Honors  in  English  and  was  elected  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Since  graduation  she  had  been  kept  at 
home  by  illness  in  the  family.  She  had  been  awarded  a 
fellowship  in  English  at  the  University  of  Virginia  for  this 
year  but  died  suddenly  just  as  she  was  about  to  leave  to- 
take  up  her  work  there. 
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NEVER  before  at  Christmas  could 
you  give  what  you  can  send  to 
friends  this  year  — because  this  is  the 
first  Christmas  of  Camel  Cigarettes  in 
the  Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

That  means  you  can  give  the  un- 
matched flavor  of  fine,  clean,  dust-free, 
fragrant  tobacco  in  cigarettes  which 
stay  fresh  till  the  last  Camel  in  the  last 
package  has  been  enjoyed. 

Contrast  thatwith  the  bite-and-burn 
of  dried-out  or  parched  dry  tobaccos, 
and  you’ll  know  why  Camels  make 
such  a welcome  gift. 

Nomatterhowmany  miles  you  send 
them,  no  matter  if  someone  else  hap- 
pens to  send  Camels  too  — the  fine 
Turkish  and  mild  Domestic  tobaccos 
in  Camels  will  keep  mild  and  cool  and 
throat -easy,  thanks  to  the  moisture- 
proof  wrapping  which  seals  Camel 
flavor  in  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack. 

Be  smart  this  Christmas.  Make  your 
shopping  easy  — and  your  gifts  wel- 
come by  sending  Camels  straight 
through  the  list. 


% Don't  remove  the  moisture-proof  wrapping 
from  your  package  of  Camels  after  you  open  it. 
The  Camel  Humidor  Pack  is  protection  against 
perfume  and  powder  odors,  dust  and  germs.  Even 
in  offices  and  homes,  in  the  dry  atmosphere  of 
artificial  heat,  the  Camel  Humidor  Pack  delivers 
fresh  Camels  and  keeps  them  right  until  the  last 
one  has  been  smoked 


This  gear 
you  can  give 

FRESH 


